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“COMMON GAELIC! 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE GOEDELIC 
LANGUAGES 


BY KENNETH JACKSON 
Read 11 April 1951 


Gc scholars are agreed that modern Irish and Scottish 
Gaelic are sister languages, descended from a single im- ' 
mediate ancestor language, just as Spanish and Italian are sister 
languages descended from the single ancestor language called 
Vulgar Latin. This immediate Celtic ancestor has sometimes 
been called “Common Gaelic”, which is the term I shall use this 
evening and should like to recommend as the most convenient. 
No doubt simple “Gaelic? would be better, which is what the 
Gaelic peoples themselves have alwayscalled it, but unfortunately 
to a present-day Irishman this means exclusively Irish, and to a 
present-day Scot exclusively Scottish Gaelic, so that some more 
precise term must be found. “Goedelic' will hardly do, as this is 
used generally in two senses quite different from what I mean by 
Common Gaelic: used in the first place for the hypothetical 
primitive sub-type of Celtic from which Common Gaelic later 
evolved, and in the second place for the Gaelic languages as a 
group at any period contrasted with the other two Celtic groups 
of Brittonic and Gaulish. Let us agree, then, to use “Common 
Gaelic? for the stage in the history of the Goedelic group preced- 
ing the divergence into Irish and Scottish Gaelic, whenever that 
may have taken place. 

That is the problem I have now to put before you; when did 
this divergence in fact take place? It is not a problem which has 
ever formed specifically the subject of any minute linguistic 
analysis so far,! but in general there are two main theories which 
have been held. In my opinion neither of them is correct, though 
the second is very much more so than the first, and I shall 
advance a third which is really a considerable modification of 
the second. 

1 Though it is of course implicit throughout in T. F. O'Rahilly's Irish 
Dialects Past and Present (Dublin, 1932). I wish to express my most grateful 
thanks to Professor O'Rahilly, who read a draft of this lecture at an early 
stage and made a number of valuable suggestions. 
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The first theory is that the division into Irish and Scottish 
Gaelic is very ancient indeed; that, of the first Goedelic immi- 
grants from the Continent into the British Isles, arriving at a' 
period whose precise determination is disputed but in any event 
at some time in the first millenium B.c., some settled in Ireland 
and some in Scotland (perhaps also in England); and that Irish 
and Scottish Gaelic derive quite independently and separately 
from the speech of these two groups. If so, Common Gaelic may 
have come to an end as early as the ninth century B.c." Some 
who hold to this doctrine believe that these ancient Goedelic 
people of Scotland were the Picts; others think that the Picts 
were a different race, either Brittonic or not Ce&eltic at all, 
respectively either later or earlier comers to Scotland. In any 
event, a race of speakers of primitive Goedelic, with no direct 
connexion with Ireland, is envisaged as occupying either the 
whole or at least part of Scotland during the Roman period ; and 
Scottish Gaelic is taken to have descended directly from this 
branch of Goedelic.? 

This theory appeals especially to such antiquarians as are 
anxious to uphold the uniqueness and complete independence of 
the Scottish Gaelic language and culture, and in particular its 
independence from all things Irish. Two hundred years ago, 
when the intimate link between Ireland and Gaelic Scotland, 
and their community of culture and tradition, was still a matter 
of common knowledge in the Highlands, a Scottish Gael would 
have repudiated it. But time, the rise of modern local patriotism, 
and changes political, religious, and cultural, can do much to 
efface such common knowledge; and the hypothesis described 
has found some favour in Scotland, though chiefly outside the 
Highlands.? It has never been taken very seriously by Celtic 
scholars, and there is no need to refute it in detail now since, as 
will appear, the arguments to be advanced against the second of 
the two theories about Common Gaelic apply a fòrtiori to the 
first. 

It is necessary, however, to say a word on one aspect of the 
matter. There are certain elements in the toponymy of Scotland, 


! That is on the assumption still commonly held by archaeologists that the 
Goedels reached the British Isles in the Late Bronze Age. O'Rahilly thinks 
the Goedelic invasion of Ireland took place as late as between 150 B.c. and 
50 B.C. (Early Irish History and Mythology, Dublin, 1946, p. 208) ; but there is no 
general agreement on this point. 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 378 ff. 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 379, on “Pictomania'. 
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including especially the north-east, which all agree have no 
parallel in Irish Gaelic. Most writers who have discussed the 
question, among them W. J. Watson! and O'Rahilly,* believe 
that these elements are Brittonic or allied to Brittonic. There are 
also a small number of early inscriptions belonging to north- 
eastern Scotland which, so far as they can be read, are unin- 
telligible; they are evidently the work of the people known to 
history as the Picts. The late F. C. Diack, who was one of the 
protagonists of the theory I have been describing, argued at 
considerable length in various articles that there never was any 
Brittonic race in Scotland north of the Forth; that the supposed 
Brittonic element is Pictish ; that Pictish as he saw it was an 
ancient Goedelic speech cognate with but not derived from 
Irish; and that Scottish Gaelic is the descendant and modern 
representative of this Pictish. He explicitly rejected “the theory 
that explains Scottish Goidelic, language and place-names, as 
an importation from Ireland within historical times',? and de- 
clared that “Pictish was . . . simply the parent of the Scottish 
Gaelic we know'.* In other words, though Diack could not of 
course deny that there was such a settlement of Irish in Scotland 
in historical times, their language must have died out in the face 
of the native “Pictish”, from which alone modern Scottish Gaelic 
would be derived. 

Diack attempted to prove the point by his interpretations of 
the Pictish inscriptions, which I have just said are unintelligible, 
and by arguments drawn from the place-names of north-eastern 
Scotland. Among the latter he claimed that he found a con- "n 
siderable number of words, suffixes, and other formations which 
are Goedelic but unparalleled in Irish Gaelic, and are therefore 
proof of his theory about Pictish and Scottish Gaelic. The whole 
thing is a tissue of more or less ingenious but unwarranted 
hypotheses, some less implausible than others but none con- 
clusive, into which it is not necessary to go this evening.”5 How- 
ever, for the sake of argument let us suppose that there was such 
a Goedelic population in ancient Scotland (as indeed there may 
have been), with or without also a Brittonic one; and let us grant 
that some traces of their language may survive in place-names 


1 The History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1926). 
2 Early Irish History and Mythology, pp. 353 ff. 
3 Revue Celtique, XXXIX. 173. 


4 The Inscriptions of Pictland (Aberdeen, 1944); p. 82. 
s For a more detailed refutation of Diack's views see the Note at the end 


of this Lecture, pp. 93 ff. 
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and are embodied in the inscriptions, however unintelligible.! 
Still this has no bearing on the present problem, because, as the 
evidence presently to be adduced will show, modern Scottish 
Gaelic cannot possibly be derived from that language. Those who 
believe that Scottish Gaelic is the descendant of an ancient in- 
dependent Scottish Goedelic have to face the fact, which will be 
demonstrated, that its characteristics find a natural explanation 
in medieval Irish and nowhere else. But perhaps they would 
call this a coincidence; as the schoolboy says, “It's the same 
thing only different. 

The second of the two theories about the origin of Scottish 
Gaelic, and doubtless the most widely held, is that it is derived 
from the Irish Gaelic brought to Scotland about the end of the 
fifth century by the colonists from Dal Riada in north-east 
Ireland, who settled in Argyll. These founded the line of Dal- 
riadic Gaelic kings who eventually conquered the whole country, 
and imposed the Gaelic culture and language, at any rate as we 
know it, on much of Scotland, whether a population speaking 
some type of Goedelic existed there already or not. If it did, its 
language disappeared under the impact of the new Goedelic 
speech from Ireland, leaving to the modern world perhaps only 
some traces among place-names and possibly one or two words 
borrowed into their vocabulary by the incoming Irishmen. The 
language introduced into Scotland at this time was Common 
Gaelic, and Scottish and Irish Gaelic began to drift apart at this 
point. 

In my own view, which I shall put before you this evening, 
this explanation is entirely satisfying and adequate except for 
the proposition in the last clause, that Common Gaelic came to 
an end, and Irish and Scottish Gaelic began to diverge, at the 
end of the fifth century; and this is a very big exception. I shall 
try to show that although Common Gaelic and the Gaelic 
culture (as distinct from a hypothetical ancient Goedelic lan- 
guage and culture which left hardly any remains) was indeed 
introduced into Scotland by the Dalriadic colony from Ireland, 
no divergence into Scottish and Irish Gaelic took place at this 
time. On the contrary, I believe that the two remained substan- 


1 And of course also in the personal names of historical and other Pictish 
characters preserved; and possibly in one or two words in the Scottish Gaelic 
vocabulary which seem never to have formed part of the Irish. It is not my 
intention to deny that these may contain Goedelic elements, a question which 
I prefer to leave open at present; nor is it necessary now to discuss this and 
the whole vexed Pictish problem. 
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tially identical, in fact a single language, until at least the tenth 
century, and in most respects the thirteenth. 

The wide difference between the three theories summarized is 
made possible by the fact that we have no documents whatever 
written in the Gaelic of Scotland! before the twelfth-century 
entries in the Book of Deer; and hence have no direct means of 
knowing what that language was like until the high Middle 
Ages. The position is further complicated in that nothing com- 
posed in what is generally understood by the term “Scottish 
Gaelic” survives from a time any earlier than the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Until the seventeenth century the literary 
language of both Ireland and Scotland was a late and by now 
archaic form of Common Gaelic; it was an artificial survival of 
what had been about the twelfth or thirteenth century the every- 
day speech, at least among the educated, in Ireland and (as will 
appear) in Scotland. As time went on, however, and as the 
colloquial tongue gradually evolved along different lines in the 
two countries, this literary Koiné became more and more anti- 
quated and more and more out of touch with the ordinary living 
speech of the Gaelic peoples; until by the end of the sixteenth 
century Campion was able to say: “The true Irish” (that is, the 
literary language) “indeede differeth so much from that they 
commonly speake that scarce one among five score can either 
read, write, or understand it.' The same would certainly be the 
case in Scotland. 

During the period in question this increasingly archaic speech 
was used both in Ireland and in Scotland for the composition of 
elevated court poetry, in Ireland until the seventeenth century, 
in Scotland lingering actually as late as the beginning of the 
eighteenth. In Ireland it was to some extent also the language of 
educated prose, though usually in a modified and less strict form 
with much less deliberate archaization; aiming nevertheless at 
literary “correctness”. To judge from the few specimens of Scottish 
prose belonging to this period which survive,* this was also the 
case in Scotland. Indeed as late as the second half of the seven- 
teenth century the old tongue was still being used there for prose 
as well as verse; not only in a composition like the account of the 
Wars of Montrose in the Clanranald family books, written in 
the traditional manner by a member of the bardic order for the 


1 Rejecting the “Pictish? inscriptions as being neither Gaelic nor relevant. 
2 Notably the Macdonald charter of 1408, edited by W. J. Watson in 
Rosg Gàidhlig (2nd ed., Glasgow, 1929), p. 182; and Carswell's translation of 
the Prayer Book of 1567. 
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entertainment of his patrons, but also even to a large extent 
(mingled with features of the colloquial tongue) in works in- 
tended for more popular consumption like Kirk's translation of 
the Psalms published in 1684. Actually the language in which 
these things were written was by now no longer intelligible to 
the common people, particularly because in their search for 
uncolloquial elegance translators were turning to frankly Irish 
models, Ireland being regarded as the source of the “purest' 
Gaelic; so that when the first Gaelic Bible for the Highlands, 
published in 1690, turned out to be little more than a reprint of 
the Irish Bible of 1685 the ministers complained that their con- 
gregations could not understand it. 

Because it is a good deal closer to the spoken Gaelic of Ireland! 
of the last few centuries than it is to that of Scotland, and because 
an infinitely greater number of texts composed in it hail from 
Ireland, as well as for the very fact of this late conscious imitation 
of Irish models, it has been the fashion in Scotland to call the old 
literary language “Irish'. This is unfortunate, because it tends to 
conceal the fact that it belonged as much to Scotland as it did to 
Ireland, and that it was the common traditional literary tongue 
of both countries through the Middle Ages and beyond, though 
so few written specimens of it come from Scotland. Since it is 
nothing more than an archaic survival of what was at some stage 
the everyday spoken language common to Ireland and Scotland 
—in fact, of Common Gaelic—and since it had become the classi- 
cal dialect of the literary hierarchy in both countries, I shall refer 
to it as Classical Common Gaelic, which I think a preferable title 
in the present context to the term “the bardic language? which is 
generally used for it. In any case it ought not to be called Irish. 

Side by side with Classical Common Gaelic, a new everyday 
colloquial Gaelic was evolving in both Ireland and Scotland all 
through this period, from which modern Irish and modern 
Scottish Gaelic respectively derive. Where necessary I shall call 
the latter “popular Scottish Gaelic” to distinguish it clearly from 
the Classical Common Gaelic in Scotland. The earliest certain 
examples of popular Scottish Gaelic are contained among the 
poems in the Book of the Dean of Lismore? which dates from the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, but written material in it 
does not begin to become common until the seventeenth and 
especially the eighteenth century. | 

I1 Especially Munster Irish, which was the chief literary language of Ire- 


land in modern times. 
2 On the Book of Deer see below. 
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— The reason for the persistence of Common Gaelic in this form 
in Scotland is quite simply that until at least the end of the six- 
teenth century Ireland and the Highlands formed a single cul- 
ture-province. The “sea-divided Gael', as they were called, were 
closely linked not only by their language but also by their 
civilization, their customs and traditions, by intermarriage 
between their noble kindreds, and by their aristocratic social 
system which fostered the hereditary bardic families who prac- 
tised and preserved the Classical Common Gaelic. Throughout 
this period there was a coming and going of the learned bards 
between Ireland and Scotland, and the interchange of cultural 
influences which this implies. It was not until the break-up of 
the Gaelic aristocratic order in the seventeenth century, and the 
removal of its powerful unifying influence, that the Gaelic 
civilizations of the two countries began to go each its own way, 
and new literatures composed in the now divergent popular 
dialects of Ireland and Scotland began to displace the old 
common literature. 

It is clear, then, that the history of the modern popular Scottish 
Gaelic tongue can hardly be traced back directly before the 
sixteenth century, and even the Classical Common Gaelic of 
Scotland is almost unrepresented before that time; and we can 
understand how difficult all this would make it to determine the 
relation of Scottish to Irish Gaelic from the point of view of 
historical development. Would make it, if it were not for the 
existence of a third factor which comes to our aid and in some 
degree lightens the task—I mean Manx Gaelic. There are 
no medieval documents in Manx, and nothing before Bishop 
Phillips's translation of the Prayer Book about 1625.' As with 
popular Scottish Gaelic, therefore, our ideas of the development 
of Manx in the Middle Ages must be based on inference; but 
fortunately the two supplement each other in a way that is of 
considerable assistance. Nothing is known about how the Gaelic 
language came to the Isle of Man, but we do know that it was 
there at least as early as the fifth century A.D., probably side by 
side with a Brittonic dialect,* since there are several Ogam in- 
scriptions there belonging to about that time which betray a 
characteristic Goedelic sound-system. I think it likely that this 
language had been brought to Man in or about the fourth century 


1 On the date, cf. J. J. Kneen, A Grammar of the Manx Language (Oxford, 


1931) P- 7- I 
2 Cf. The Early Cultures of North-West Europe (ed. G. Fox and B. Dickins; 


Cambridge, 1950), pp. 209-10; and Early Irish History and Mythology, p. 504, n. 4. 
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by settlers from Ireland, exactly as it was brought, about the 
same time, to Scotland and to parts of Wales and Cornwall.: 
Indeed, to anticipate for the sake of clarity, I may say at once 
that it is perfectly clear that Manx is not an ancient independent 
Goedelic speech, any more than Scottish Gaelic is, but that it is 
closely linked to medieval Irish and Scottish Gaelic; and clear 
also that on the whole it is a great deal nearer to Scottish than to 
Irish Gaelic,* and moreover even more advanced along the road 
to linguistic simplification than Scottish Gaelic.? 

For convenience we may classify the popular tongues in the 
Middle Ages into a Western Gaelic, which is Irish, and an 
Eastern Gaelic, which is the Scottish-Manx group* subsequently 
divided into Scottish Gaelic and Manx. The existence of this 
special Eastern group is easily explained historically by the fact 
that the connexions of the Isle of Man in the Middle Ages were 
with Scotland rather than with Ireland. Man and the Hebrides 
were united under Norse rule in a single Gaelic-speaking King- 
dom of the Isles until 1266, and Man was loosely linked to 
Scotland for some time after that. Scottish Gaelic was spoken in 
Galloway, in full sight of the island less than twenty miles away, 
until the seventeenth century or possibly later ;* and as we should 
expect, there are certain peculiarities of Manx which are strik- 
ingly shared with the nearest Scottish Gaelic still extant, that of 
Arran,” and were once doubtless also to be found in Galloway. 

We may reasonably suppose that those linguistic features which 
are common to Eastern Gaelic but not found in Western came 
into existence after the divergence of West and East, but before 
Manx and Scottish Gaelic had become markedly differentiated 
following on their political severance; that is, before say the 
fifteenth century. Also that those characteristics of the earliest 
Manx which are clearly innovations and are not found in Scottish 
Gaelic or Irish are presumably later than the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century but earlier than about 1625; just as analo- 
gous innovations in the oldest certain body of popular Scottish 
Gaelic, contained in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, are like- 
wise later than the thirteenth or fourteenth century but older 

1 Cf. The Early Cultures of North- West Europe, p. 206. 

2 Cf. O'Rahilly, Irish Dialects, p. 140. 

3 Cf. ibid., pp. 129-30. 

4 I agree with O'Rahilly's convincing demonstration that the remarkable 
closeness in certain respects of Ulster Irish to Scottish Gaelic is due to secon- 
dary influence from Scotland (ibid., chap. xvii). 

5 Cf. ibid., pp. 117, 140. 
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than the first quarter of the sixteenth. That is to say, the Eastern 
Gaelic period lasted from the date of the separation of East 
and West, which has yet to be settled, down until about the 
fourteenth to fifteenth century. 

Now it is obvious logically that two related languages derived 
from a common ancestor cannot be proved to have parted com- 
Pany at a time earlier than that of the first demonstrable and 
datable distinctions between them. Identical linguistic develop- 
ments found alike in Irish, popular Scottish Gaelic, and Manx 
must belong to the period of Common Gaelic, and if we can date 
any of these we can say that the break-up of Common Gaelic 
took place subsequently to the time of the latest of them. In the 
absence of early documents in Eastern Gaelic, such dates can 
only be fixed from the Western side, from Irish. Conversely, if 
we find a group of features (whose period can be determined) in 
Irish of which there is no trace in popular Scottish Gaelic and 
Manx we can safely say that the rift between East and West was 
earlier than the oldest of them. Within Eastern Gaelic, changes 
common to popular Scottish Gaelic and Manx not shared with 
Ireland represent new growths in the Eastern group after the 
East-West division but before that between Scotland and Man. 

So far, in describing the history of relations between Ireland, 
Scotland, and Man as I see them, I have assumed a certain 
amount of what I am to go on to try to prove; necessarily so, 
since no coherent preliminary account of the situation could 
otherwise be given, and some such sketch is needed to give a 
framework for the demonstration. The evidence itself, however, 
does not depend in any respect on this preliminary assumption, 
consequently there is no danger of arguing in a circle. What I 
propose to show is that no severance between Eastern and Western 
Gaelic can be demonstrated for remote antiquity, nor for the 
late fifth century either; on the contrary, that the oldest trace- 
able divergence is not older than the tenth century, and that we 
cannot really speak of a separation until about the thirteenth 
century. O'Rahilly has made it clear! that the modern Irish 
dialects did not really begin to come into existence before the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century at earliest; until that time we 
must suppose Irish to have been a homogeneous language 
throughout the island except for such small local differences and 
incipient nuances of dialect as are bound to occur over such a 
comparatively large area. Considering the intimate connexion 
between Ireland and the Highlands all through the Middle Ages, 

1 See ibid., pp. 248 ff. 
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and the fact that the two countries were culturally one until the 
seventeenth century, there seems, then, a priort no strong reason 
why in the tenth century, five centuries after the Dalriadic 
colonization of Scotland, Argyllshire Gaelic, for instance, and 
Manx should have been any farther removed from Ulster Irish 
than Ulster Irish was itself from that of Munster; that is to say, 
at this period little if at all. A close and interesting Celtic parallel 
is to be found in the history of Cornish and Breton; the chief 
waves of migration from Cornwall to Brittany took place in the 
sixth century, yet separated by the sea as they now became, the 
two peoples remained in close cultural touch and their languages 
did not begin to diverge significantly, until the tenth or eleventh 
century.! Similarly with the “sea-divided Gael'. Such is the 
hypothesis; the proofs follow. 

At the end of the fifth century, when the colony from Irish 
DAl Riada is believed to have settled in Scotland, Primitive 
Irish was in the midst of a series of drastic phonetic changes. The 
typically ancient stage seen in the Ogam inscriptions of Ireland 
was being swept away as by a landslide, and when the debris 
settled down, by the end of the sixth century, the result was a 
medieval language. Briefly, the main sound-changes which took 
place from the end of the fifth century to the middle of the sixth 
were as follows:* loss of final syllables; change of qu to c; com- 
pensatory lengthening of short vowels before chr, chl, chn, ghr, ghl, 
ghn and the reduction of these groups to r, Z, n; syncope, and the 
consonant adaptations associated with it; and ?/u-affection of 
unstressed syllables. During the ensuing periods of Archaic and 
Old Irish, from the early seventh down to the tenth century, the 
changes were not so radical but were nevertheless important. 
The more significant of them are these:* initial w- became f-* 
early in the seventh century; later, about the beginning of the 
eighth century,* f- in proclitics became d-. During the eighth 


1 See my forthcoming book on Language and History in Early Britain, chap. i. 

2 See ibid., chap. iv; and Pokorny, Zeitschrift fur Celtische Philologte, xii. 41 5 ff. 

3 See the appropriate sections in Thurneysen's Grammar of Old Irish; 
also T. O'Maille, The Language of the Annals of Ulster (Manchester, 1910) ; 
J. Pokorny, Historical Reader of Old Irish (Halle, 1923), pp. 25 ff.; and K. 
Muichrone, “Die Abfassungszeit und Ùberlieferung der Vita Tripartita', 
Zeitschr. f. Celt. Phil. xvi (1926), 1 fF. (see 34 ff., 411 fh). 

4 See my article on this point in Études Celtiques, v (1950), 105 Ff. 

5 Hardly quite so early as the end of the seventh (Thurneysen, Grammar, 
p. 111), since f-still appears in the Cambrai Homily and the prima manus of the 
Wiùrzburg Glosses. Earlier occurrences of d- in old sources may be due to 


copyists. 
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century unstressed e and o between velarized consonants gave a. 
Long é before velarized consonants was diphthongized to za, 
and long 4 in certain circumstances to ua. F, th, and ch in certain 
cases were being voiced to bh, dh, and gh, notably palatalized 
-ch in words like buidich becoming buidig. Final -o and (later) -ae 
were weakened to -a. Towards the end of the century final 
-eo and -ea were beginning to become -e; and a little later final 
-1 and -e fell together in a reduced sound spelt either way. Also 
mb, nd, and ngg in stressed syllables were assimilated to mm, nn, 
and ng. In the ninth century /n and n/ gave Il; later, ld developed 
likewise. Final -u and -ai were evolving into -a, and final -iu 
into -i; probably by the end of the century all short unstressed 
vowels had become weakened to varieties of s. The neuter gender 
was beginning to become obsolete in the ninth century, though 
it lingered on for some time. The same is true of the nominative 
plural masculine of the article, ind, and the dative plural in 
-naib, which gave place respectively to inna and -na during about 
the same period. 

Taken together, this is an impressive list of developments 
which from the end of the fifth century to the beginning of the 
tenth had utterly transformed the whole appearance of the 
Irish language. And yet not a single one of these things failed 
to take place also in Scotland! and the Isle of Man. Moreover, no 
satisfactory evidence has been or can be advanced to show that 
these two countries themselves fostered any new linguistic crea- 
tions which are lacking in Irish, or that they had in any way 
begun to separate from Ireland as regards their language, before 
the tenth century. In spite of all this enormous evolution, Eastern 
and Western Gaelic were still identical—in fact had not yet 
emerged from Common Gaelic—at the end of the Old Irish 
period. Hence Common Gaelic certainly had not broken up at 
the time of the emigration to Scotland from Dàl Riada ; and how 
much less therefore back in the mists of the first millenium B.c. ! 
This alone establishes beyond question the fact that modern 
Scottish Gaelic cannot possibly be descended from an ancient 
Goedelic language independent of Irish. A few examples em- 
bodying some of the features I have described will make the 
matter obvious. The first word in each row here is the hypo- 
thetical form in Common Gaelic of the first millenium B.c. ; the 
second is the hypothetical Common Gaelic of the end of the 

1 The palatalized ch which appears in most Scottish Gaelic dialects where 


Irish had palatalized gh is a secondary development as a consequence of the 
change described below, p. 86; and is not a survival of Archaic ch. 
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fifth century A.D.,! after certain earlier changes which I have 
not mentioned had already occurred ; the third is the Old Irish ;? 
the fourth is the Modern Irish; the fifth the modern Scottish 
Gaelic; and the sixth the Màc£ 


tegoslougos teghahlogha teghlach teaghlach teaghlach — 
moniclos munechla muinéI muinéal muineal muwannal 
dislondatus dihlondath* diltudh diiiltadh diùltadh Jiooldey 
wiros wert? fer fear fear fer 

wlatis wlath! flaith flaith flaith Jlah 
qwéella qwélla ciall ciall ciall keeayll 
roudobodios ròdhabhudhe& — ruadhbhuidhe — ruadhbhuidhe — ruadhbhuidhe — ruyvuigh 
(s)indas carantàs inda ccaredda — inna cairdea na càirde na càirdean ny caar]yn 
dì-ro-gegnist de-ro-gheghni — do-righni do-rinne rinn ren 


It will be manifest that the three modern dialects are very 
close to each other, and all equally derived from and only ex- 
plicable through the Old Irish; and none of them can be an in- 
dependent growth from the stage at the end of the fifth century 
A.D., much less from anything going back to the period before 
the birth of Christ. That would be an incredible coincidence 
indeed, especially considering that this list could be extended 
indefinitely, with precisely the same results. 

From the end of the Old and beginning of the Middle Irish 
period in the tenth century down to the beginning of the Early 
Modern Irish in the thirteenth is the crucial date in the making 
of Eastern Gaelic; it is the era when the first divergences between 
East and West begin to appear. Some of the chief neologisms at 
this time in Irish which are found also in Scottish Gaelic and 
Manx are the following:*? in the tenth century ae and oe (and 
ai and of?) fell together; suffixed pronouns died out; deponent 
verbs became practically extinct except for a few stereotyped 
survivals; the preterite and perfect tenses were finally and com- 
pletely confused by the end of the century. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries the masculine nominative plural adjective was 
replaced by the feminine; in the eleventh and twelfth, pre- 
dicative adjectives plural were substituted by the singular; the 


! Final vowels printed suprascript here were probably already reduced 
but not yet fully lost. 

* Lenition of consonants is indicated by h here, where it would not be 
spelt in Old Irish, for the sake of clarity. 

3 See the appropriate sections in Thurneysen, op. cit.; O'Rahilly, Irish 
Dialects, and “Notes on Middle Irish Pronunciation” Hamara xx (1930), 
152 ff.; M. Dillon, “Nominal Predicates in Irish', GA f. Celt. Phil. xvi 
(1927), 213 ff.; J. Strachan, Trans. Philological Soè 1891-4, pp. 445 ff., 
1895, PP- I ff.; id., Zeitschr. f. Celt. Phil. ii (1898), 484; S S o. Cath4in, 
“Studies in the Development from Middle to Modern Irish', Zeitschr. fs Celt. 
Phil. xix (1933), 1 ff. 
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singular of the copula came to be used for the plural, and the 
third person of it for the first and second; and the regular dis- 
tinction of absolute and conjunct in simple verbs was dying out. 
The construction atd sé i n-a righ appeared about 1100.! Begin- 
ning in the tenth century, the dative plural of the adjective in 
-ibh gave place to the nominative—-accusative plural finally in the 
twelfth ; and, except for some dozen fossilized stems (the modern 
“irregular? verbs, the same in all three languages), deuterotonic 
compound verbs disappeared in favour of the prototonic.? In- 
fixed pronouns died out by the end of the twelfth century, apart 
from archaistic survivals in poetry and poetic prose. Palatalized 
dh began to fall together with palatalized gh early in the twelfth 
century,* this being completed by the early thirteenth. Velarized 
dh fell together with velarized gh later, beginning in the first half 
of the twelfth century but not fully accomplished till well on in 
the thirteenth. Do drove out ro as a preverbal particle in in- 
dependent construction in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
extended later to dependent construction in Eastern Gaelic. The 
analytic verb was appearing in the later twelfth and the thirteenth 
century, but was always more prevalent in Northern Irish than 
in Southern, and even more so in Eastern Gaelic. Th became h 
in the course of the thirteenth century, though it may possibly 
have begun slightly earlier in Scotland.* Velarized gh (including 
the new gh from dh) was becoming vocalized in certain positions 
before the end of the thirteenth century. 

Again, e“, that is to say e before a velarized consonant, had 
become “a or 'a in Irish to some extent already by the early 
thirteenth century;* so that a word like Old Irish cerc is now 
cearc in Modern Irish. This is found also in modern Scottish 
Gaelic and in Manx, though much less consistently and widely 

! In Manx note, for instance, t? eh ny ghooinney beg; v' ee ny ben vie (J. J. 
Kneen, op. cit., p. 145); and in the Manx Bible, John iii. 1o, vel uss dty 
er-ynsee?, “art thou a master ?' 

* There are anticipations of this already in the Old Irish period. 

3 Perhaps slightly later in Scotland, at any rate in the north-east, since 
the Gaelic notitiae in the Book of Deer (mid-twelfth century) keep palatalized 
dh and gh distinct everywhere; and if they were thoroughly falling together 
some confusion would probably have appeared, considering the scribal 


character of these documents. 

4 See my forthcoming “Some Remarks on the Gaelic Notitiae in the Book 
of Deer' in Ériu, xvi. 93. 

s Cf. O'Rahilly, “Middle Irish Pronunciation', p. 162. Fraser's theory that 
it did not take place until the sixteenth century in Ireland is based on an 
a priori argument (Revue Celtique, xxxv. 29), which the present lecture shows to 
be inadmissible, and moreover is disproved by O'Rahilly's evidence. 
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than in Irish where it is universal except in some northern 
dialects; and it looks as though it was a new growth in the 
Gaelic world which had not gone very far by the time the divorce 
between East and West took place,! but was subsequently 
carried out much more fully in Ireland than elsewhere. 

The epenthetic vowel which appears in certain consonant 
combinations was probably beginning to grow up in the thir- 
teenth century. This question is complicated by the fact that its 
behaviour in Scottish Gaelic is markedly different from what it is 
in Irish and Manx.* Taking the word gorm as a type example, 
the Irish and Manx? treatment is to make it goram, whereas in 
many Scottish Gaelic dialects it is gorom or goròm. According to 
O'Rahilly* the beginning of the epenthetic vowel in Irish 
hardly goes back before the thirteenth century, and we might 
suppose a like date for the Scottish type. But Borgstròm is of the 
opinion that the Scottish is not a development of the Irish type 
but the converse, that the gorom treatment once existed in Irish, 
dated there before A.D. 1I1oo, and that the goram in Irish is 
secondary.* If so, gorom from gorm would be simply another 
growth of the Middle Irish period shared by Ireland and 
Scotland, and goram one of the neologisms of Early Modern 
Irish which, as we shall see, no longer affected Scotland. How- 
ever, Borgstròm's case is by no means proved, the supposed 
evidence offered for the existence of gorom in Middle Irish being 
equivocal to say the least. In fact the type gorom, gorom, is con- 
fined chiefly to the central and central western dialects of 
Scottish Gaelic, usually the most innovating, and it is therefore 
probably a comparatively late development. Indeed the whole 
phenomenon of Gaelic epenthesis is likely to have been only in 
its veriest infancy at the time of the separation of Common 
Gaelic, since it differs so much in the three languages. 

There is still another innovation which was probably begin- 
ning faintly in Ireland, Scotland, and the Isle of Man at the 


* Supposed Scottish examples of it in the Book of Deer, mid-twelfth century, 
are very doubtful; see my article in Ériu, xvi. go. 

* On this see Borgstròm, Scottish Gaelic Studies, v. 36 ff. 

? But svarabhakti is much less developed in Manx than in Irish, e.g. it 
does not occur in the groups /g, rg; see O'Rahilly, Irish Dialects, p. 203. 

* Ibid., pp. 201-2. 

S Loc. cit. He denies specifically that the type goram could produce gorom 
later. That he is mistaken is shown by the Welsh analogue; words like arf; 
cefn had an epenthetic vowel ? in early Middle Welsh (ar2f, cefòn), which 
later became the same as the main vowel by vowel harmony (spoken 


Modern Welsh araf, cefen). 
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end of this period, and is therefore to be treated as belonging to 
Common Gaelic at least in its ultimate origins, though its full 
working out is pretty certainly independent in the three coun- 
tries. This is the lengtheningordiphthongizationinclosedsyllables 
of short vowels before liquids and nasals when either double, or 
single in homorganic groups; Irish ceann, Bealtaine, and ord are 
examples. It is found in all three modern Gaelic languages.! 
Its precise date has not been settled, but it can be shown prob- 
ably to have come into existence in Irish before about 1400, 
when the Leabhar Breac was written, and certainly in Scottish 
Gaelic before the early sixteenth century.? In the case of rr, as 
in Irish barr, lengthening or (rarely) diphthongization is very 
widespread over the Gaelic world, and is perhaps therefore older 
than with the others. With Z, n, ng, and m the distribution is 
strange; lengthening and diphthongization are present in 
Southern Irish and lacking in Northern; lacking in Southern 
Scottish Gaelic and present in Northern;? and only partially 
present in Manx. There are a number of obscurities about this 
whole problem, but it is clear that its full working-out as seen in 
the modern dialects does not go back to Common Gaelic. On 
the other hand, the remarkable similarities or analogies of its 
growth in such widely separated districts would seem to mean 
that the seeds of this development had already been sown in 
Common Gaelic. It is significant that some degree of lengthening, 
or at any rate difference of vowel-quantity, was recognized in 
these instances already in the conservative rules of Bardic verse 
formulated for the most part in the Middle Irish period.* It is 
perhaps to be regarded as an independent development in the 
three areas arising out of an already well-established Common 
Gaelic tendency. Such independent coincidental growths from 
shared tendencies can easily be paralleled, for instance in Welsh 
and Breton, to mention only the Celtic group.* It seems likely 
that this tendency existed as early as the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, but that the definitivestage as we know it in the separate 
modern languages was not reached before the fourteenth. 

! Cf. Irish Dialects, chap. vi. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 51-52. Thurneysen thought it went back to Old Irish 
(Grammar, p. 32), but O'Rahilly is inclined to doubt the evidence (loc. cit.), 
and certainly in view of the distribution it does not seem likely to be so old. 

3 Of. C. M. Robertson, Celtic Review, iii. 99 ff. 

4* The vowel being apparently counted as half-long, the sfneadh meadh- 


onach of the Grammatical Tracts. 
5 Cf. T. H. Parry-Williams, The Phonology of Welsh and Breton (Paris, 1913), 


fassim, e.g. pp. 84-85. 
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As before, this long list of innovations in Irish, from the tenth 
century to the thirteenth, is shared with Scottish Gaelic and 
Manx, though one or two of the latest never went so far in 
Scotland and Man as they did in Ireland. Against this must be 
set a very few, though significant, phenomena found in Scottish 
Gaelic (and in one case in Manx) but not in Irish at this time. 
First, fully stressed disyllabic words with hiatus had contraction 
in Irish early in the tenth century,'! but in Scottish Gaelic they 
have mostly remained uncontracted to the present day.* So, 
late Old Irish dé “grandson', bruach “bank', fiàch “raven' became 
monosyllabic é, bruach, fiach in Ireland in the tenth century, 
but they are still disyllabic in modern Scottish Gaelic, spelt 
now ogha, bruthach, and fitheach. This preservation of hiatus is 
not found in Manx, though it may well be that contraction 
there is comparatively late; indeed it occurred in Scottish Gaelic 
also in some words. This is the oldest datable instance of a real 
break between East and West, Western Gaelic being the in- 
novator. We must suppose that whereas in almost all other 
respects changes in Western Gaelic at this time took place also 
in Eastern, in this case the new Irish and Manx development 
was never completely carried out in Scotland. 

Secondly, we have a new feature in Scottish Gaelic, though 
not everywhere there, not found in Manx, and having only a 
transitory vogue in Ireland. In all Scottish dialects except in 
the south-west palatalized gh in unstressed syllables became ch, 
as in doilich from older doiligh. In Middle Irish ch sometimes 
occurs in this position in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but 
it did not last beyond the twelfth; the older gh reasserted itself 
from then on, as in modern Irish doiligh. Tt is difficult to tell 
whether it ever took place in Manx or not, since if it had, the 
later losses of spirants would have obliterated it before the oldest 
written Manx, so that there is no way of knowing whether Manx 
doillee comes from doilich or directly from doiligh; but as the south- 
west dialects of Scottish Gaelic never developed this ch it is 
likely that Manx did not either. Now this change to chin Scottish 
Gaelic affected only original palatalized gh in unstressed syllables, 
not dh, so that for instance original culaidh is still culaidh in both 
Scottish and Irish Gaelic; which would seem to mean that it was 
more or less complete before the time when original palatalized 
dh became gh in the twelfth and early thirteenth century, as 


! There are traces of its beginning even earlier, see Thurneysen, Grammar, 


p. 72. 
* Cf. Fraser, Revue Celtique, xli. 189 ff. 
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otherwise palatalized dh itself would have ended in ch in Scot- 
land.” This would show that palatalized gh in unstressed syllables 
became ch in Scotland in the eleventh century, or at any rate 
before dh began to fall together with gh in the twelfth. In that 
case, here is a deviation whose place of origin is uncertain, which 
was pushed to completion in Scotland by the twelfth century? 
while dying stillborn in Ireland about the same time, and prob- 
ably never grew up in Man at all; so that it may be regarded as 
primarily a Scottish feature, at any rate in its full development, 
and as another piece of evidence for the beginning of the rift 
between Scotland and Ireland. 

Lastly, there is the characteristic shortening of unstressed 
long vowels in Scottish Gaelic and Manx, not found in Ireland 
except in the north, where it is probably a late importation from 
Scotland. O'Rahilly guessed at one time? that its beginnings 
went as far back as the twelfth century,* in which case it would 
belong to the group of changes now under discussion; and one 
may remark that this view is supported by the occurrence of the 
form mormar for older mormaer twice in the notitiae in the Book of 
Deer. 

In these three instances, then, we seem to have new phonetic 
developments which arose at various times between the tenth 
and thirteenth centuries in one half of the Gaelic world and did 
not fully penetrate to the other. In other words, in spite of the 

! So O'Rahilly, Irish Dialects, p. 56. 

* There is only one example of ch in the Book of Deer (Cannech for Cannich No 

in Notitia iii) as against 17 of g(h). This may be due to conservatism in 
spelling; but the notitiae have a strong tendency to phonetic spelling, and 
perhaps rather the peripheral dialect of Buchan (now extinct) was little 
affected by the change to ch, as with the peripheral dialects of the south-west. 
This suits the history of other innovations in Sc. G., which seem often to have 
begun in the centre or west and never to have spread as far as the eastern, 
southern, and south-western perimeter of Gaeldom. The one ch in Deer may 
itself be a scribal error for g(h), particularly as the scribe wrote before it an 
e (for ?), which would naturally be followed by ch. 

3 Irish Dialects, p. 126; he thought it might be due to Norse influence 
(ibid., p. 128), though he rightly allowed that this is uncertain. 

4 But this may be rather early, as O'Rahilly now thinks (by letter, 27 

September 1948). The shortening must have begun, at any rate in the Isle 
of Man, later than the shift of stress typical of Manx in words like faasaag. 
O'Rahilly considers this shift arose under the influence of Norman-French 
borrowings (op. cit., p. 116), and would therefore hardly even be beginning 
much before the end of the thirteenth century. If he is right, it would follow 
that the shortening is not older than the fourteenth century, and in that case 
would be one of the changes common to Scotland and Man belonging to 
the subsequent (Eastern Gaelic) period. 
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substantial unity in Common Gaelic all through this period, 
local differentiations were already appearing, as is only to be 
expected. From the thirteenth century on, however, we enter 
into an entirely new phase in the relations between East and 
West. In Ireland there is a long series of changes, coming down 
to recent times, which are not found in Scotland or Man. There 
is no need to go into detail, but a couple of the earlier and more 
important are worth mentioning. Final unstressed -(e)adh, pro- 
nounced ay in the thirteenth century, became 4 in Southern Irish 
in the fifteenth, and sv in Northern Irish (whence z, i) some- 
what earlier.' But in Scottish Gaelic the pronunciation ay con- 
tinued, giving later in some cases 2K, a, or nil; sv and v occur in 
Sutherland, Easter Ross, and parts of Argyll, and» (spelt -ey) in the 
Isle of Man, but these again are very likely independent growths. 
The regular development of final palatalized -gh and -dh to -g in 
Southern Irish was already complete by the latter half of the six- 
teenth century ;* it is quite unknown in Scottish Gaelic or Manx. 

The evidence so far presented consists almost entirely of 
changes in Irish shared up to a point by Eastern Gaelic and after 
that point not shared. Now it is necessary briefly to examine 
some of the main peculiarities of Eastern Gaelic to see how they 
fit into the picture sketched so far. 

Scottish Gaelic and Manx preserve no archaic features which 
died out in Irish until we come down to the tenth century, as 
already demonstrated. The special peculiarities of Eastern 
Gaelic can all be shown to be survivals, or innovations belong- 
ing to subsequent centuries. The oldest documents in the Gaelic 
of Scotland are the notitiae in the Book of Deer, written in the 
language of the upper classes of Buchan in the middle of the 
twelfth century. They show some singularities of orthography, 
and a very few forms which may represent the faint beginnings 
of one or two popular Scottish Gaelic characteristics. In almost 
every respect, however, their language is identical with contem- 
porary Middle Irish, that is to say, it is the ordinary spoken 
Common Gaelic of the time; and they form a valuable proof 
that as yet Common Gaelic was a substantial unity. 

Our next evidence consists in the relation of Scottish Gaelic to 
Manx. Some of the chief developments in Eastern Gaelic which, 
as I have explained, must belong to the period between the 
break-up of Common Gaelic and the definite separation of 
Scottish Gaelic and Manx are as follows:* failure to differentiate 


! See Irish Dialects, pp. 65-66. * Ibid., p. 54. 
3 Cf. ibid., pp. 128 ff. 
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consonant quality with labials;' the use of plurals in -an; the 
almost total loss of most case-forms in many Scottish dialects? and 
in Manx; non-declension of polysyllabic adjectives plural; the 
beginning of the merging of conjunct and disjunct pronouns; the 
use of cha as negative; mu, Manx my, “before”; na, Manx ny, 
relative pronoun; do used as particle in dependent preterite 
constructions; the conjugation and syntax of the present-future 
tense; the passive periphrasis with théid, Manx hed; “irregular' 
verbs with independent forms in th- and dependent in d-, Manx 
h- and d-; the preterites bhà and robh, Manx va and row; the 
form chaidh “he went', Manx hie; and generalization of the 
participial ending in -fe.? Most of these can be more or less dated 
by their Irish antecedents, and are shown in this way not to be 
older than the Middle Irish period. For instance, plurals in -an 
are evidently a product of the tendency seen in Middle Irish to 
confusion of plural endings, which resulted in Modern Irish 
plurals like -anna, -tacha, and others. The fusing of conjunct and 
disjunct pronouns must be later than the rise of that system in 
Middle Irish. Negative cha is derived from older nocho, nocha, 
which itself evolved from noco, Old Irish nicon, in late Middle 
Irish. Mu, my come from forms of im which appear in Irish 
already in the twelfth century. The relative na, ny is an Eastern 
Gaelic shortening of ina, itself a Middle Irish by-form of a, 
which did not survive in Modern Irish. As we have seen, the use 
of do as the dependent preterite particle is an extension of its use 
to replace ro in independent construction which began in Irish 
in the twelfth to thirteenth century. 'The system of irregular 
verbs in th- and d-* must have come into existence while the old 
type of initial nasalization was still in force in Scottish Gaelic. 
Bhà and robh seem to be late analogical extensions of Middle 
Irish forms in Eastern Gaelic. Chaidh is a corruption of Middle- 
Irish do-chuaidh. For the rest, it is not possible to point out clear 
antecedents in Irish, but their general character is that of sim- 
plifications not likely to be older than the Middle or Early 
Modern period, say twelfth to early thirteenth century. 

! Sommerfelt's attempt to show that Irish palatalization of labials is not 
original (M€langes linguistiques offerts à Holger Pedersen, pp. 276 ff.) carries no 
conviction. Lack of palatalization in Northern Irish is no doubt due to the 
heavy Sc. G. influence on it. - 

2 Cf. Lurgyndaspok, “The Bishop's Leg' (Lorg an t-Easbog, nom. for gen.), 
an Aberdeenshire place-name in a document of 1390; Trans. Gael. Soc. 
Inverness, xxvii. 325. 

3 For others see Irish Dialects, pp. 137 ff. 

4 On which see O'Rahilly in Scottish Gaelic Studies, iii. 114 ff. 
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The next datable source for Eastern Gaelic is contained in the 
Book of the Dean of Lismore. This is a Scottish collection of 
bardic and other poems made from oral recitation in' the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. Since they are literary works 
these poems are mainly written in Classical Common Gaelic, 
but there are enough traces of colloquial pronunciations and 
other features' to make it a valuable—and indeed the oldest un- 
questionable—evidence for popular Scottish Gaelic. We now 
find already for the first time certain peculiarities which do not 
exist in Manx, and are therefore to be regarded as Scottish 
neologisms subsequent to the separation of the two Eastern 
dialects. The chief of these are as follows: the second plural im- 
perative in -ibh now appears;* the use of ann an for : n- is found ;:? 
there are traces of na'n “if”, from older dd n-;* the form thà 
occurs, beside occasional tà and atà? (Manx has only ta); the 
characteristic modern Scottish Gaelic unvoicing of b, d, and g 
was pretty fully established;* the new Scottish type of initial 
nasalization”? had already grown up to some extent.$ 

Next in time for purposes of dating comes the Fernaig manu- 
script, written between 1688 and 1693 in Kintail in Wester Ross.' 
Again the influence of Classical Common Gaelic is very evident, 
but in spite of that the language is now for the most part funda- 
mentally popular Scottish Gaelic. Few new developments are 
found here, but one may note the characteristic change of rt to 
rst, which is not shared with Manx nor traceable in the Book of 
the Dean; and that the new system of initial nasalization was 
probably fully established by this time.” Also that the typical 


' See W. J. Watson, Scottish Verse from the Book of the Dean of Lismore 
(Edinburgh, 1937), pp. xxii ff. 

* See Irish Dialects, p. 64; Watson, op. cit., p. xxiv. 

3 Cf. Irish Dialects, p. 173. 

* See Watson, op. cit., p. xxv. 

5 O'Rahilly, Scottish Gaelic Studies, iii. 123. 

* See Irish Dialects, pp. 146 ff., and cf. Fraser, Scott. Gael. Stud. i. 41-42. 
Marstrander thought it due to the Norse substrate in Scotland but later than 
the twelfth century (Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, v. 307 ff.). If so, 
it must have grown up later than the split between Scotland and Man; and 
in any case it would have been expected in Manx, considering the strong 
Norse influence there. See below on pre-aspiration. 

7 On which see Irish Dialects, pp. 150 ff., and p. 95 below. 

8 Cf. Irish Dialects, p. 156. The older type of nasalization was still in force 
in the Book of Deer, and the supposed evidence for examples of the new type 
there is of doubtful interpretation. See my article in Ériu, xvi. 94 f. 

9 See Fraser, Scott. Gael. Stud. i. 38 ff. 

ro Cf. ibid., p. 119; but O'Rahilly, Irish Dialects, p. 157. 
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Scottish Gaelic pronunciation of the group cht as chc is first 
recorded here, being absent in the Dean's book.! 

The last important source for dating before the purely modern 
period is the Wardlaw manuscript, written in north Inverness- 
shire between 1666 and 17o00.? Here the typical Scottish pre- 
aspiration of c as hc or chec, in a word like mac pronounced mahc 
or machc, is shown for the first time.? Pre-aspiration does not 
occur in Manx, and there is no direct evidence for its prior 
existence in Scottish Gaelic, so that it may well not have de- 
veloped before this time. Marstrander thought it was due to the 
influence of Norse speech-habits, and there is some a prior 
phonetic reason in support of this,* in which case it would be 
considerably older, Marstrander apparently believed thirteenth 
century. But if so, its absence not only in Manx but also in the 
Book of the Dean and the Fernaig manuscript would be hard to 
explain, particularly since both belong to dialect areas which 
have strong pre-aspiration at the present day. 


The conclusion of the whole argument this evening may now 
be summed up. First, there is absolutely nothing to suggest that 
the Gaelic of Ireland, Scotland, and Man differed in any respect 
before the tenth century ; and on the contrary, there is a body of 
decisive positive evidence tending to show that so far as we can 
tell they were identical. Second, Eastern and Western Gaelic 
continued to be one language, sharing many new developments 
in common, from the tenth until the thirteenth century; but at 
the same time there are one or two significant indications, the 
oldest belonging to the tenth century, which point to the begin- 
nings of the divergence between them. Third, the final break 


! In Manx the é is simply dropped off when the group ght is final in un- 
stressed syllables; but is otherwise preserved. These conditions are sufficiently 
different to suggest that the developments are independent and not common 
Eastern Gaelic, though the Manx treatment is found already in Phillips. 
Perhaps they are independent workings-out of a common tendency, which 
did not reach a definitive stage in Scotland until the seventeenth century. 

2 See Fraser, Scott. Gael. Stud. ii. 92 ff. 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 95. * See Marstrander, op. cit. 

5 Pre-aspiration is weak or lacking in certain dialects round the periphery 
of the Highland Line, and there is some reason to think that it arose first in 
the central West or central mainland and spread outwards, never having 
reached the ultimate limits of the Gaelic world. On Marstrander's theory 
it might conceivably not yet have reached the Dean's part of west Perth- 
shire in the early sixteenth century, but it could hardly have been lacking in 
Kintail (Fernaig MS.) in the late seventeenth. The Wardlaw MS. belongs 
to a district where pre-aspiration is strongest. 
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between East and West in the spoken tongue came in the 
thirteenth century, after which neither shared new creations 
with theother except by independent coincidence.! F ourth, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and possibly later, Scottish 
Gaelic and Manx continued for the most part to grow as one 
single language; but probably by the fifteenth century and 
demonstrably by thesixteenth they had at last become separated. 

The result is, then, that Common Gaelic lasted as a living 
tongue until the thirteenth century, and that modern Irish and 
Scottish Gaelic are dialects of it which replaced it, and separated 
from each other in the main during the late Middle Irish 
period.* There is an interesting piece of direct testimony bearing 
on this point which shows that popular Scottish Gaelic was 
already felt to be a distinct dialect in the thirteenth century. 
The Annals of the Four Masters? mention that when Domhnall 
Og O Domhnaill of 'Tyrconnell returned from Scotland in 
1258 he addressed the messengers of O Néill “in the Gaelic of 
Scotland', tria san nGaoidhilcc nAlbanaigh. This need not mean a 
great deal, but it does at least imply that by this time the Gaelic 
spoken by the Scots was recognized by the Irish to be different 
from their own, though presumably still intelligible to them. 
O'Rahilly has made it clear that the various Irish dialects were 
well established by the end of the sixteenth century, and he 
thinks they were in process of formation in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth.* It is not surprising, therefore, that popular Scottish 
Gaelic, itself a language whose considerable differences from 
Modern Irish are to a great extent due to relatively recent 
changes, should also have been in process of separate formation 
about the same time and somewhat earlier. 

We have seen, then, that modern Scottish Gaelic is not and 
cannot be descended from some ancient unknown Goedelic 
tongue—call it “Pictish' if you like— brought to Scotland nearly 
three thousand years ago by a group of Celtic immigrants who 
never came to Ireland ; nor is it the immediate independent off- 
shoot of the Primitive Irish introduced into Scotland by the 

! And in Northern Ireland by the subsequent Scottish Gaelic influence 
already mentioned. 

* Hence in comparing Scottish Gaelic forms with Irish it is idle to quote 
only the Old Irish, as some habitually do, since this may be apparently 
meaningless. The late Middle or Early Modern Irish equivalent is indis- 
pensable. 

3 Ed. J. O'Donovan (Dublin, 1848-51); cf. O'Rahilly, Irish Dialects, 
p. 162. 

* See ibid., pp. 248, 250. 
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colony from Irish Dàl Riada at the end of the fifth century. Let 
me stress that this does not necessarily mean that there cannot 
have been tribes speaking a Goedelic language living in Scotland 
(and for that matter in England too) in the last millenium before 
Christ and later, tribes whose connexions were directly with the 
Continent and not with Ireland at all. The point is that if there 
were, and this has never yet been proved, then their language 
died out without leaving any literary remains.! Also that Scottish 
Gaelic is absolutely independent of it, except in so far as we may 
allow the hypothetical possibility that a few words here and 
there not found in Irish or Manx may have been borrowed by 
the incoming Irish from such natives. As to place-names, there 
is in theory no reason why some of the names given to places by 
these ancient Goedels (if such there were) might not have been 
adopted by the Irish immigrants, though we should expect the 
form to be Gaelicized; but the burden of proof is on those who 
reject a natural Gaelic etymology in favour of an abstruse 
Goedelic one, and so far no convincing case has been made out 
along these lines, since its advocates have usually lacked an 
adequate knowledge of the Irish language. In point of fact, the 
vast mass of the Goedelic names of Scotland are immediately 
intelligible as ordinary Scottish Gaelic. 


NOTE: DIACK'S PICTISH HYPOTHESIS 


DIAcCkK's views cannot be simply ignored, since, having taken pains to 
study the grammar of Old Irish carefully, he set them out with what 
seems at first sight to be considerable scholarship ; mixed, however, with 
a disregard both of general Celtic philology and of the laws of logic and 
common sense. His more important works are: “Place Names of Pict- 
land', Revue Celtigue, xxxviii (1920), 109 ff., xxxix (1922), 125 f£., and 
xli (1924), 107 ff.; “Aber and Inver in Scotland', Scottish Gaelic Studies, 
i (1926), 83 ff.; “The Sloe in Scottish Gaelic', ibid., pp. 134 ff.; and 
The Inscriptions of Pictland, Aberdeen, 1944. 


! Tt might be argued, for instance, by some that while the language of the 
notitiae in the Book of Deer is admittedly Common Gaelic, this was an 
artificial literary speech imposed from Ireland, and the ordinary tongue of 
the lower classes was still “Pictish”. I have given reasons against both these 
points in my article in Ériu, xvi; and the evidence laid out in the present lecture 
makes it clear that whether “Pictish' did linger on in eastern Scotland in the 
twelfth century or not, the popular language which we know as Scottish 
Gaelic derives not from it but from the selfsame Common Gaelic seen in 
the Book of Deer, which was therefore no doubt the speech of the lower 
classes too. 
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The arguments are drawn in the main from two sources, the so- 
called “Pictish? inscriptions and the place-names of north-east Scotland. 
The inscriptions were set up, there is little doubt, by the people known 
to history as the Picts, some perhaps before Christianity reached that 
part of Scotland, others certainly later, some of them possibly as late as 
the extinction of Pictish independence in the ninth century. In spite 
of all attempts to interpret them, including Diack's, they remain unin- 
telligible. From the Celtic standpoint (whether Goedelic, Brittonic, or 
Gaulish) they are mere gibberish in so far as they are indisputably legible, 
and offer no solution of the nature of the Pictish language as Celtic. 
Efforts to explain them as such, particularly Diack's, are of much the 
same sort as if one were to 'prove' that the name Massachusetts is 
Germanic on the grounds that mass and a are English words, chuse is an 
archaic spelling of choose, set is related to set, sit, setzen, and sitzen, and -s 
is a well-known Germanic suffix. There is one possible exception to this, 
namely the occurrence somc half-dozen times of a form MAOQ ,MEOQOQ, 
(once MAOOQO, once perhaps MAQQOI), though not all the readings 
are certain. This has been equated with Old Irish macc, genitive maicc, 
Ogam Irish *MAOOQOAS, MAQOOQI, “son”; the form MAOQOTALL in 
the Aboyne inscription certainly has a superficial resemblance to Old 
Irish Macc- Tdil, “Son-of-the-Adze'. Diack regards all these as instances 
of Goedelic compound personal-names in Macc- like Macc-Tdil; but if 
so, granted the peculiar exogamous nature of the Pictish matrimonial 
system, nothing is more likely than that these were Gaels from western 
Scotland who had married into the Pictish country, as we know from 
history that they did. If it is merely the common-noun, “son”, since the 
Picts admittedly borrowed the idea of monumental inscriptions, and 
the very alphabet in which they were written, from Ireland, it is quite 
probable that they regarded Irish as the classical language and borrowed 
also the commonest traditional word occurring in the Irish inscriptions, 
MAOQOQI; very much as Henry son of William is Henricus filius Gulielmi in 
many an English document. In any case, at the very most this doubtful 
word does nothing more than show that a Celtic language may have been 
spoken in Pictland in early times; it is of course not the slightest proof 
that “Pictish . . . was simply the parent of the Scottish Gaelic we know'. 

The Goedelic place-names of north-east Scotland are in most cases 
visibly and indisputably ordinary Scottish Gaelic as the language is 
still known and spoken there, or was till recent times. Diack tried to 
find features among them which he considered Goedelic but not Irish, 
and therefore in his view “Pictish”. But some of these forms are certainly 
Brittonic, as most scholars have long considered them; for instance 
aber, which Diack quite failed to make Goedelic (cfi O'Rahilly, Early 
Irish History and Mythology, p. 356). Others, it is important to note, are 
purely a matter of the local dialect of Scottish Gaelic. So, for instance, it 
was one of Diack's chief claims that Gaelic place-names in north-east 
Scotland show traces of nasalization after ancient neuters of a kind 
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quite distinct from Irish nasalization, and therefore independent and 
“Pictish' Goedelic. The supposed nasalization in question is taken by 
him to be a survival of Goedelic final neuter -n, but behaving exactly 
like the ordinary 'n which causes the regular type of nasalization in 
modern Scottish Gaelic mentioned above (pp. 89, 90), and not like 
nasalizing -n in Irish. In what follows it is essential to bear in mind that 
the forms of names given by Diack are twenticth-century local pro- 
nunciations, and there is no guarantee that they are necessarily old. 

Now Irish nasalization goes back to primitive times, at a stage when 
n-t£ and n-c, both internally and in external sandhi, became dd and 
gg. Scottish Gaelic shows this feature internally exactly as Irish does 
(e.g. *encus > Sc. G. eug, Ir. eug), and must therefore have had it 
initially also at one time; in fact certain stereotyped survivals of this 
initially still remain, see O'Rahilly, Irish Dialects, pp. 157-8. It is quite 
clear from their phonetic behaviour that Diack's cases of nasalization 
belong to the late modern Scottish Gaelic type, which is caused by any 
proclitic now ending in n, including the definite article an, 'n, and prob- 
ably dates from about the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

Diack's examples are names consisting of two nouns linked by an 
n which he asserts is the (prehistoric) neuter termination of the first of 
them. In one or two instances quoted the first noun was indeed a neuter 
in Primitive Goedelic and the second is in the genitive, as Eas n Tulaich 
(Rev. Celt. xxxix. 132; on the original gender see Ériu, xiii. 144). But the 
majority of cases claimed by Diack are of a different sort; the first noun 
may or may not be an original neuter (mostly not!), but the second one, 
linked to it by this syllabic r, is apparently nominative, not genitive. Such 
are Druim n Allt (Rev. Celt. xxxix. 130; original neuter), Poll n Each and 
Ach' n Allt (Rev. Celt. xxxix. 129; both original masculine), Bail' n Tom 
(Rev. Celt. xxxix. 131 ; original masculine). Some, indeed, have no n at all, 
as Torr Buidheag (Rev. Celt. xxxix. 140; original masculine). Now, two 
nouns in the nominative, one qualifying the other, make no sense in any 
Celtic grammar; neither stands in any sort of grammatical relation to 
the other. Either the second must be genitive,! or the phrase must be a 
true compound with the first linked to the second by a composition 
vowel, not being in the nominative, which causes lenition of the second 
noun, nof nasalization. Faced with this difficulty, and admitting that 
the nasalization is “peculiar', Diack invented the extraordinary 
solution that names of the type Druim n Allt, Poll n Each, &c. are. com- 
pounds which nevertheless nasalize, both parts being nominative and 
the second “adjectival' (Rev. Celt. xxxix. 132-3, 140-1) ; though how this 
enormity is to be explained we are not told. 


1 In names like Cruachan Beann, Loch Damh (Rev. Celt. xxxix. 140-1), and 
no doubt Torr Buidheag, the second word is evidently genitive plural. The 
Scottish Gaelic lenition of genitives plural when dependent on any noun is 
secondary and late, and need not appear in place-names; hence Diack's 
objection fails. 
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Such a phenomenon violates all the canons of Celtic grammar, 
Besides, if a name like Eas n Tulaich really had the neuter ending going 
back to Primitive Goedelic the n t would have become d(d) in the pre- 
historic period, and this would either remain, giving Eas Dulaich, or 
more probably would have been replaced by Eas Tulaich when the old 
type of nasalization died out perhaps about the thirteenth century. No 
one who believes, with Diack, that modern Scottish Gaelic is the direct 
descendent of Pictish and illustrates its phonetic history can argue that 
n t might not have become dd in Pictish, because, as shown above, it 
certainly did so in Scottish Gaelic. Again, it is incredible that the 
syllabic m in Meall m Madadh (Rev. Celt. xxxix. 138) should be the 
ancient Goedelic nasalizing n, which became syllabic with the loss of 
final syllables about A.D. 500; since the mm would certainly have been 
simplified long ago (as it was in Old Irish), resulting in Meall Madadh, 
and could not have persisted. The fact that the m in this name is syllabic 
shows that it is recent, and indeed that its real nature and origin are 
known and felt. 

It is obvious what the n really is. It must be the definite article an, 
am, with unstressed a completely dropped, as many unstressed vowels 
regularly are in the eastern dialects even after a consonant.! So Eas n 
Zulaich is simply Eas an Tulaich, “The Waterfall of the Hill'. This ex- 
plains much. It explains the survival of syllabic m in Meall m Madadh; 
its syllabic nature is not ancient but recent, and it is hardly a “survival' 
at all, since in the speech-consciousness of the language the article in 
such cases is still (2), (2)m rather than a syllabic nasal. Actually Diack 
admits that names like Tigh n Uillt may be Tigh an Uillt with the article, 
the two being, as he significantly says, identical phonetically (Rev. Celt. 
XXXIX. I4I). A name such as Carn tSùileag, with the n dropped after the 
preceding -n, in fact proves that this is the article here, Carn an tSùileag, 
since £s- is of course a case of lenition due to the definite article an, and not 
the result of nasalization either of the old type (in which nasalized s- 
was ss-, later simplified to s-) nor of the later type (in which s- remained, 
except that in some eastern dialects it became z- when 'broad', z- 
when “slender”), neither of which could possibly give £s-,2 


M Cf. Rev. Celt. xxxix. 141, where this is admitted (by implication) by 
Diack of the article. For loss of unstressed internal vowels cf. Rev. Celt. 
XXXIX. 153 (cam's), 165 (boir'nn), 168 (cear'n). That final unstressed -a, -e, -adh, 
-eadh are regularly dropped is one of the best-known features of the eastern 
dialects (cf. Robertson, Trans. Gael. Soc. Inverness, XXv. 107; Diack, Rev. Celt. 
XXXVÉiI. III). Hence forms like Bail', Gar', Ach', in Diack's names. 

* Hence the other cases with £s- broad, which Diack finds irregular (Rev. 
Celt. xxxix. 139). With £s- slender after the leniting article this cannot be 
distinguished from proclitic n plus slender s- in the eastern dialects, since in 
either case the phonetic result is nd£ (an intrusive d intervening in the second 
case; Rev. Celt. xxxix. 127); but the analogy of forms like Carn tSùileag 
shows that the Ordnance Map's Creag an tSithein for krekn dZian may be right 
instead of Diack's Creag n Sian, as he himself admits it may. 
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The apparently great difficulty about this interpretation, and what 
must have caused Diack to think of his extraordinary theory in the first 
place, is the fact that the second parts of so many of these names (in- 
cluding the article) seem to be in the nominative, whereas if n is the 
article they should logically be in the genitive. So Poll n Each, Meall m 
Madadh, and Carn tSùileag should be Poll (a)n Eich, Meall (a)? Mhadaidh, 
and Carn na Sùileige. But this is easily explained. In the eastern dialects 
of Scottish Gaelic, indeed in most of the mainland dialects, the case- 
system has more or less completely broken down ; the noun is practically 
indeclinable, one or other casc-form (generally the nominative) having 
become stereotyped for all purposes; when the cases do survive as 
separate forms they are nevertheless used indifferently as regards 
function, so that e.g. cearc, circe, and circ may all be nominative, genitive, 
or dative, each being in effect an indeclinable synonym. Diack himself 
admits as much (Rev. Celt. xxxviii. 111-12); and compare the Trans- 
actions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xviii. 89 and xxii. 29-30. When the 
second noun is nominative, as in Bruthach n Roid, the article is naturally 
nominative too, which answers Diack's assertion that in such names the 
n must be the neuter because if it were the article it would be na, genitive 
sg. fem. (Rev. Celt. xxxix. 138, 141). Tigh n Uillt, in which there is the 
genitive in the second element, is allowed by Diack to have the article.! 
Incidentally, it is significant that none of Diack's instances have noun 
plus 7 plus the adjective, which would equally be subject to nasalization 
after a neuter on his theory. With an adjective there is of course no 
article, which is the real reason why he quotes no cases of n plus 
adjective—none exist. 





' Yet oddly enough where the first word is an original neuter and the L 
second, being a genitive, begins with a vowel, as in this very Tigh n Uillt, A'S 
the n might at least theoretically really be a stereotyped survival of the ancient 
neuter nasalization, just as in Irish Lough Neagh is Loch nEachach, with 
stereotyped nasalization by neuter loch. 
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